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- Ruth B. Ekstrom . 


Introduction - Current Status of Women reat, oa 


According to recent data, (U.S. Office. of ‘eaveatton, 1976), women 
comprise about 24% of the full-time instructional faculty/sa institutions 
fad. 


of higher éducatior, While the, proportion of women n facilty has increased . 


slightly in recent years (up from 192 in 19625, most of this growth has 


occurred as individuals ‘ander the age of 40 
a gon yw 


ranks (instructor arid assistant profésgor) The 1975 Ladd-Lipset survey 


a the untenured academic. 


found - -that, among. academic men and women wader the age‘of 35, 152 
of the men afd 41% of the voten held! the rank of instructor while. only | 


8% of the women, as conpared’to 21% of the men, had reached the tenured 
@ \ r 
rank of' associate or full srbPenece, The status of women faculty in " eS 
o- hs 
private deeiyerdiplesis especially discouraging; women comprise only about 


| 5% of all the full professors in these institutions while they constitute 
nearly 10% of all the full professors in all types of*public institutions 


(Junior colleges, colleges, and universities) and in private two- and 


i of 
‘four-year colleges. . eS 
Pa 73 ih : ‘ ; ~" 


There are also tremendous differences in the percentage of women | / 


/ faculty’ in various acadente fields within the faculties of major iene 


Women comprise about 5% of the university natural science faculty and 18% 
‘of, the socialsciences faculty, as compared to 43% of the faculty in the 
/ 

_ more applied tietaa which have traditionally attracted momen efucations 


library science, nursing, child development, and home economics). 


Moreover, despite laws which require equal pay for equal work, 


, 


women facult 411 tend to receive lower pay than do men faculty; 

this i evey’ when the type of higher educational, institution where 
they are employed and the rank which they hold are taken into consideration. 
For example, - among university faculty the average salary for. male full 

‘ professors is $24,485 wits for female full professors it ie only $21, 582.., 

| While the aelary difference is bess. at the lower nanny for peanpte $14, 638 


s for male aesiovant steheeddes in universities and $13,919 for female 


- 
- 


_ assistant. professors in these institutions, thete is’ no type of institution 
or rank where. the peneeer sdlaries for male and’ feniale faculty ‘are equal. 
be Faculty Recruitment | | 7 
In discussing the problem of recruitment, tt ‘is important to consider 
dhe ‘avattabiiity of women for faculty positions and the process by which 
- they are eelicntad . 7 


‘A. Availability of Women Doctorates 


Among the basic questions, raised by these data on the satis of | _ : % 
gendente women are "Are there enough qualified women. eres to in- f . 
crease the proportion of women on college and university faculties?” and © 
or "What is‘ the reistiouship between current and future demands For 
doctoral . degree holders and the fields in which women have obtained: doctorates?" 
"Women ‘were approximately 10%. Ki the’ total doctoral degree recipients during: 


the 1950's and 1960's aiebongh the proportion of doctorates avarded. to 


women has dncenawed sharply during the asia 8S. 


uoteeuee: in recent years, doctorates awarded to white men have~ : 


decreased by 9% while those awarded to white women have ‘inereaeed by 34% 
~ 


and to minority women by 133% (McCarthy spit Wolfle, 1975). Interestingly, 


the increases in the doctorates avarced to women are even more pronounced 


t 
in graduate dnpue tients which are caved as ddipeeigatehes or strong. 


However, there are considerable differences across academic €Lelde 


aa] 
\ 


as to the Proportion of women; 45% of all doctorates awarded to’ women: 


. 


are’ in anthropology, biology, education, the health sciences, psychology 
; and the Romancé languages. Women palo receive more than 25% of all 
doctorates awarded in home ecpnomics, art ‘elatory, Germanic Languages, ; 
‘comparative iiterature, social work , English, speech, 1 fhiwey acienced 
Lingutetics, GLEBE microbiology, und sociology. In other fields, howe 
“ever, such as. engineering aad ‘the physical sciences, it is still diffi- 
‘cult to find 4 substantial number of womén doutnestes., ‘The, eviience* 
SURGES ER eit ja most. academic Fields, there are Paepopeeanerely more : p 
women who recéive the apSeataes than’ there are ‘women who receive regular 
faculty ‘appointments. HOneers the supply of women ‘doctorates appears to be 
cae BON ohiet: are traditionally centiine and/ox whieh wivesay? 
ae oversupply ‘of doctorates; tHere is still a lack of wonen .dobtorates 


"in nontraditional asiailox Hepiiis growing academic fields. ae 


iB e 


B. teerserd to the Recruitment of — Faculty ” 
‘Even, if. there were an ntadequabe pool of women in every field to be 
‘recruited for available faculty’ positions, ' the. recruitment prugens itself 
combines elements which: can act! as barriers | to.the employment of women. 
7s Anckig the processes which can, limit the ‘hiring of women for 
q wend positions are’ 1) ‘Eee: use of sex-bjased triterta: 2) institutional 


rules ‘and regulations’ which disproportionally affect women; 3) biased or 


unfair application of neutral riter ig, such as differential expectations 


for and, evaluation of men ané women; and 4) women's own self-concept 


/ 


and expectations for succgss. 


+ 


C7 


fi os 


; 4: Sex Biased: criteria i 


‘One problem in the. selection af women. for any academic position. 


is the nature of the job criteria. Often these criteria, because they are 


} « 


4 ” 
based on certain qo iunbetens about life styles, needs and career ladders 


: A 


which are more, typical amens ang suitable for men nha for women, inad- 


vertently Sisicin tea seats, many. women. A first ‘step in abteupes to 
iner se the number of: women, Faculty might involve a review of job criteria 
ie ee advertising of the-posptios sq that requirements relating to 
age, full-time employment, extent of prévious ‘experience, etc., which may 
not, be really relevant ta Job competency, “can be revised or omitted. 
se Inst {tutional Policies. . 

ie 4 2 Among the institutional rules and tegulations which may operate 
- as barriers to the recruitment of avon faculty are those which limit 
‘part-time ‘employment, nepot iam rules, and faatequaee provisions for maternity 

_ leave and for anit lisse 

iia many young women faculty lage: family. responsibilities 

, in addition to their academic jobs, they may prefer to work part-time during 
some portion. of their careers, such as when their dndiacen® are young. Not only 
do many colleges and universities not allow for teuporary, part-time faculty 
. appointments but, in addition, those institutions which do have such 
appointments often consider them to be outside of the tenure track. "Thus, 
women faculty _ are able to obtain part-time positions ava permanently 
ceteuieed to the lower academic ranks «nd ‘may be able to obtain only year-to- 


year appointments. In addition, part-time faculty are much more vulnerable 


to the effects of faculty reduction than are full-time, tenure track faculty. 


op) 


a \ ‘ ‘ e: : 
One possible solution is to, efion faculty to switch from full-time to 
i e ff ; 


e 5 
= part—time appointments for a limited number of years but to continue on the 


: ‘tenure track by requiring the part-time years to correspond to the full-time 


x ’ 


equivalents typically involved in reaching tenure. is would free the 
is part-time faculty from having xo meet ovdteria regarding the amount of 


teaching and number af nitiGeieters prior to tenure which are realistic 


AP 4 ; 


gnly when a faculty member work full-time. eateaa: improved maternity 


‘ 
Qe bee and child care facilities could do much to remove the necessity 


for part-time appointments for women faculty with young children, 


Formal nepotism rules, which in the past prevented many 


bd : 
academic women from obtaining employment in the same institution or in the 


‘ 


- 


same department“as their husbands, are now rapidly disappearing. However, 


informal policies fegarding nepotism still exist and limit .employment 


opportunities for many women. 
A review of institutional policies to determine their impact 

- the recruitment, retention, and promotion of women faculty is an 

janeacens step and is, also, in keeping with Title IX regulations. 


3. Different Expectations for and Evaluation of Women and Men 


‘ 


In*addition to these more obvious barriers to the recruitment 
of women faculty, these are the more subtle obstacles to the employment 
of academic saaen created by the sex-role stereotyping which society holds 
for all women and by society's attitudes about and expectations for women. 
Certain beliefs, although false, greatly restrict the 


opportunities available to women. These include such myths as: 


. 


6 


» a 

« “Wonen are less intelligent than men. 

Ms Women do not have a real commitment 

toa career. 
@ Married women are more interested in 
their families than in their jobs. 

@ Women wee irresponsible and emotionally 

P unstable. 

Thus, when a group holding these views , interviews both male and female job 
applicants, their evaluation of equally able candidates may reflect these 

beliefs and result in the male being perceived as the "better" candidate. 

- Experimental studies in a ular of academic fields have confirmed the ~ 

widespread prevalence of this process. In addition, female job applicants _ 

are frequently evaluated both in terms of how well they meet the cultural 

jebgndaris of a and how well they meet the job competency standards 

by which both men and:women are evaluated. This type of differential 

evaluation of males and females is not, of course, limited to individuals 
being recruited for faculty positions but continues throughout every phase 

* of faculty, evaluation for salary, promotion and tenure. This same Seanaess 

also affects other women, such as those being selected for positions as 


administrators and trustees. 


Women who serve op committees where other women are evaluated 


and selected, whether for facultyy administration, or trustee positions, 


; ; é 
should be sensitive to this problem of differential evaluation and take | 


whatever steps to remedy £t as will be most appropriate with that group. 


Constructive. efforts to make male colleagues aware of these-different views for : 


males and females may gradually modify the extent of this process. There ° 


is a need for training materials which could help sensitize faculty, 


8 


a | oe 
administrators, and trustees to‘the problem of differential evaluation - 
of men and women. _# 
f ‘ ; : . ‘ ‘ 
It may be helpful for 4 woman senior administrator to 


8 
’ 


review the recommendations which faculty members write for, men and women 
graduate students’ who will be seeking teaching Positions. For example, aa 
if‘a male faculty member comments on the physical attractiveness of. all 


of nde femalé graduate studehte but for none of the gate aces on the 
a 
career promise of ‘all- mele Sbudenye but none of the females, then a 


* ‘addcuasion ‘wth this faculty nehber might help him .to structure ecie ‘ 


‘ ’ types of Lettete for both sexes and to omit an area only when it is one on 


a 


which the sehcmeiies prefers not to comment. zag ee? . - 


' 4.- Women's Own Expectations 


Women, grhemselves, often are affected by the societal expecta- 
tions for them anes: as a result, may undervalue\themselves and their own. 


BUEEEETERS For women PaPnOn Tees this may result inytheir seeking Soba, 


at a lower academic rank or in a’ less .prestigious institution chan do 
ot r 
; ; : 


Women may also feel that their own careers are secondary to 


equally able men. 


their Kusbands’ career development. For academic women, ete may lead 
, to wpa a number of low-level or temporary positions in different colleges 
rather than making normal progress up the diditiare Laddax® It may also mean 
that thé¥e sient are not employed at or have the opportunity to move to 
‘institutions which could best advance their professional and career develop- | 


ment. 


Despite the above problems in the hiring of women faculty, 
there has apparently béen a sincere effort in recent years at affirmative 


action in’their recruitment. Thus, both Bayer and Astin (1975) and Cartter 


rg ’ 


* 


and Ruhter (1975) have reported that by the mid-1970's evidence of discrimina- 


‘toe in first job placement and initial salary seemed to havé disappeared. 


The next queseton tes whether "women with the same qualificatiogs 
. * 
‘and accomplishments as men are advanced and remunerated in equitable. fashion 


throughout their professional careers." 


’ TII. ‘Faculty Development and Promotion 


Even when young women are hired as faculty members, they are more likely 
to hold positions in the lower academic ranks than are men and they do not 
advance as rapidly up the career ladder; Moreover, these women are often ( 


excluded from many of the opportunities which are available to their male 


counterparts. Women faculty continue to be affected by the same myth and * . 


differential evaluation problems which may have already limited their 
eneyaeen opportunities: , 
AL Evidence about the Appoiatment and Promotion of Women Faculty 
Women faculty are more Likely to receive initial appointments - 


wa 
to the lower academic levels than are men; they are also more likely to 


receive marginal xapeeeeeuts which are not a part of the career ladder 
(Robinson, 1973). Both of these tend to limit the subsequent aivancensne 
and promotion of these women. we , | 

In addition, a number of studies show that; once REDOERE SSG 
women advance more slowly through al academic: ranks than do men. For 
example, in studies for the National Keates of Sciences, oe (1965, 
1968) found that, although the women doctorates in the sample had some- i 
what greater academic ability than the men, they achieved the status of 


full professor more slowly than did men, The ‘ag variéd somewhat with 


field, being from 2 to 5 years in the social sciences and up to 10 years 


10 


aj 


“ar 
. » - - 
a . 4 % 


in the physical sciences. Single wonen were amhity advanced{ up the x 
career ladder more rapily than married women? Women who ‘have been ; . 4 
felecwship. rectotlenrs havesbern Foul to advance more slowly than men 
even though their publication rates’ and teaching loads’ are comparable, . 

. Similar evidence is available for a wide variety of eeuieall 
fields as fet as for many colleges and universities: (Robinson, 1973). 


‘ 


In every case, women faculty progress through the ranks at a aoe rate 


~ . see 
ee | ‘ ; 


+ 


fhan do men. 
. B. Barriers to the Promotion and Professional Development of Women Faculty 
Many of the same processes which affect the resto lbnent of women . 
faculty also affect the advancement of women in the acadente janika ad in their 
professional fields. Thus, the criteria for advancement may be sex-biased, 
institutional policies may differentially affect man and women, women 
‘and men may be evaluated aipeaestiy on supposedly neutral criteria, and the 
woman's own role expectations and conflicts may limit her advancement. An | 
additional barrier to the advancement of academic women is the lack of those 
° experiences which are important for advancement. Moreover, the experience 
of being in a minority status may have a psychological impact on:-some 
women's’ working behavior. a 
1. Sex-Biased Criteria “ 

When women faculty are evaluated for promotion, the criteria 
may reflect male biases about what donstitutes relevant experiences for | 
achieving a higher ranked’ position. Additionally, the Naigntficance” 
of an activity or of an area of concitantens for sta and scholar- 
ship, is defined in terms of whet the male-dominated Hicetional emilee 


s 4 


has, in the past, defined as ideobhdat and Wactetante,” Rarely are the 


a ape 0 tee. Se 


10 


different values held by women academicians taken into consideration 
and, as a consequence, new types of scholarly work by women may be de- 


preciated by men when they review women faculty for promotion or for ) 


professional honors. Brown (1976) states that exclusion of women. from the 


% research and decision-making areas of intellectual life has affected quality 
t) J ' 
because of the united views of areas and priorities. "Without a healthy mix’ 


-of women and minorities in the academic world," she says, "many values and 4 
, assumptions will remain unchallenged." 


as » 


Women faculty are described as being and report themselves as 


more interested in teaching than in research. Some studies suggest that 
this is a consequence of a higher proportion of women faculty compared to 
men being in colseges and junior colleges which emphasize teaching rather 
than in the research universities; others suggest that it is a result of 
“A the male-female aitfecences in fields of specialization. 

Tidball (1976 a, b) has described how male faculty subscribe to 
the research image of an institution, is contrasted with a teaching ree 
to define fuaktentlonnl ies and to be an important part of the image 


. 


of academic success. Each college and university needs to decide for itself 


“™. 
the relative importance of research and’ teaching in relation to its in- 
: stitu€ional image and, then, to see ‘that the criteria by which ‘its faculty 


- are evaluated reflects these values. . : 
‘In institutions where "publish or perish" is the ‘iwota: con- 

ee emphasis is placed on the research done by faculty members and 

on the resulting publications. While some studies have found women faculty 


5 ee | 
to have lower publication rates than do men (Centra, 1974), there is evidence 


that, in mathematics, political science, and chemistry, sex accounts for less 


than, one percent of the variance in academic productivity (Hargens, 1971). 


| 


‘Simon and her colleagues (1966, 1967) found that the sex differences in, 


12 


} 


ee eR | a a 
i \ 
. productivity may be related’ to marital, status; marrted female fegutity were 


. more likely to have published at least one article and had a higher mean — * 


ae | 
| 


SY e 


number éf articles published thaneeither coreied men on the faculty or unmarriec 


2 . ’ > Pi 
_ women. faculty, ABE a considerably ngsher “peeperbien of women faquity than 
-@ 
es ‘faculty men are : unmarried, ) However, Centra (1974) implies that nerriage is 


oO 
a é r 
a P 
one reason for women' s lower publication rate. ~e ve EG ie eee eae 


i Mw When faculty members who are to be reviewed have been in-, 


volved in research or other work in areas which are not those which the 


. members of thé@tepartment have studied in the past, it would be wise to. 

bring in avatuatious from outside experts rather than ‘assuming that failure 

‘to replow the same academic fureaus indicates a lack of an appropriate b Bod 
choice for scholarly enterprise. . This is eapectally fapottant when review- 
ing faculty who have worked in ‘fields like women's studies or who have 


deveteped new ce i programs. to meet the needs of women entering tra- 


‘ ‘ 
a’ ae. = 


ditionally masculine fields. . ' * 


tg Be Inet ttutional)Polictes . ‘\ 
i | As was discussed earlier, institutional policies which do 
7 not allow faculty to hold part-time postions tend [to differentially affect 


suadente women. This: is especially true for younger "women who- Face sony 


apRc banat, mot era research, and publishing cuntas their first few 4 °* 

: working years which aEe; HOR many women, alge the childbearing-years,  Allow- 
ing the option for faculey to hold part-time appointments SONI some of : i 

' ye years, and to use’ full-time equivalent years ‘tn’ setting dates for pro- “‘, 1s 


,motion and tenure » review will provide more flexibility for those women who 


*, 
need it. y 


. . 
' ‘ 


"% " Institutional policies regarding support for faculty research,. 


“attendance, at professional meetings, afd other professional development 
aS + , nae oe 4 A 7 2 


% ry Pegs . 4 
4 ry y » ¢ 
Caan aN : J 
. # . * oer . 
9 ; 
a ey 


in 


ae 


over a entire. fac oe ‘rather than simply to the tenured aici Addi- 


. 


stipends to support small research projects, partici- 


1° ; 
. patfon ty/frotessionat « SREATIMELONS ane other. baa ala which will 


bad ~ , 


atice the continued intellectual growth and proféastonal visibility of 


nontenured faculty. 


Of course, the availability of any such funds or other 


\ 


opportunities for faculty development should be announced publicly and the 


announcement should be repeated on a regular basis. Often, although 
j , . : ; ES 


» faculty development opportunities exist, their availability is communi- 
_ cated by word-of-mouth; in predominately male faculties, this can result | 
in this information being wanted on by the "old boys network" only and,, 


hence, not being known to women ulty. 


3. Differential Evaluation , ‘: Ws 


When women faculty are reviewed for promotion, they must often 


La 


carry the burden of many of‘ the sex-role stereotypes which we discussed + 
earlier.- Among these and other additional stereotypes which are frequently “ 
voiced. in the evaluation of women are; . | y rt 


. @ Women sgealty lack career commitment. 


a 


@ Women faculty don't do research. 
: wi as 
: @ Academic women are ambivalent about success. 


. 
| 


@ Married women will not undertake really’ : 


e Married women don't want to be promoted to | 
7 s . - ‘ | 
‘ fobs which ‘would give them higher status 


- 


oa than their husbands. es Pe _ "a 


demanding jobs. . _ . us 


a? te 


s 


- and promoted: for being "clear headed. and attentive to detail" b 


described as liabilities for wonien and used as obstacles’ ‘to their pro-~ an 


“be independent and assertive. These are positive characteristics fo 


* 
. faculty seeking to move to insfitutions where women are more visibly 


to help underwrite ‘the costs of. these wider, and consequently more expensive, 


Even when: these erroneous beliefs are not voiced, the same 
skills and competencies which are considered assets for men may -be 


; ’ 
motion. For example, individuals in leadership positions are expected ..€o 


1,4. 
Yi 
tan in our nociety but are less acceptable‘ ‘for women. Men are pra bed) 

af 


“exhibiting the same behaviors are often described as “tough arid bitghy." 


_ 4.4. Women's Expectations fi = , 


The lack of women ty senior faculty and adninistrative sont 


* y 
* ¢ . 


tions may act as a signal ,to younger women faculty that the institution 
. 


is not likely to promote women or to encourage their professional advance- 


ment. This, of course, can produce a ‘self-fulfilling prophecy with younger * 


. / 
/ 


successful. , cr a af : 
a — ri 
In order to break this cycle, it is ‘eae for colleges 
a’ 


‘and universities to recruit women at every level, ‘not oy for: ‘eves Aeiel, »" 


junior faculty positions. Even fn the current period of - very limited ae 

" pointments to tenure positions, oes appoint nts are nade and there are 

women available to fill these senior positions. fiwever, an extensive eh 
search may ‘be pica soa to find these well-qualified senior faculty women. 
To facilitate such genrchnn; some | institutions have set aside special funds 
\ ae 8 ie 
searches to find women: tq £111 these role-model positions. : 


.* 


fa: 


5. Lack’ of Relevant Experiences 


It has been well documented that women and men being‘ nppointed, 


’ ‘to. JuniCe faculty ee are often not treated by ‘their senior epiteagues 
‘\ 


in a comparable manner and Shee as a consequence, young academic omen may 


” ad 


not have the opportunity to have the same experiences as do, these m sa 


een GaPeOtROees in experisnce/nay then limkt che/ women’ 8 
5 Dn Pes | } 8° . 
_ promoticnal opportunities. *, aS : Re ates 


Fart of this difference in treatment . may bé eit to the ‘ 
b a: ‘ 
expectation that women ‘will be more “interested in teaching and less interested 


a research. As ‘a’ consequence, women faculty may beeara Frequently ‘uaked 


to teach an extra class and less frequently asked ta participate in a a research 
project: ith more senior “faculty. A review of Renaping, loads at research 


pargiedshtion for men and women junior faculty would be in keeping with 


Titte IX.and would serve as a means of alerting administrators to possible 


- " ¢¢ 


: inequitable treatment.: Z 


7” Moreover, young women: faculty members often lack the kind of 
interection with colleagues which'is so important in the professional 


development of: a scholar. Research evidence points to the importance of« 


- 


a man mentor in the advancement of many prominent women: academicians/ and 
administrators. This is partly because senior men are in a stronger 


position of power and influence in most organizations, whether colleges or 
businesses, than are women and, as a consequence, these men can better 
3 é \ ; 7 a ¢ 


. facilitate the advancement Of younger protegees. Additionally, | there is the 
ae . .* -: 
lack of senior women to serve as role-models and mentors. ae ‘some of 


. these eet mentors may not be willing to — for the advancenent ‘of 


younger. women either because of their own insecurity and lack of power or 


because they: have’ gsceinies to’ the “queen anil sgndtona. 


iG. ..* 


- i \ 


‘However, senior men or colleg¢ faculties are often considerably 


~ 


more reluctant ‘to take on young women as § otegees than to have young men in the 
» 


,. game role. “This may be .because sneibrael man still holds many of the erroneous 


stereotypes about women faculty; becauge! he feels that his eolieasies may 


insinuate that the relationship has 5¢xual overtones, or. because he simply 
is more accustomed ‘to’ and comfortab b inpworking with members of his own 


sex. ial consequence, many forma ! and’ informal professional development 
' opportunities are communicated on} / from man to man. Tenured faculty 
, Should be male more aware of thig ‘hod asked, . when bhey are selecting junior 


yf 


faculty to. assist in research of ovhie sclolarly work, if the opportunity 


has bien communicated’ to all fu for faculty members in that department or 


’ qe4 


division. 7 ee sw ¥) 
Still another’ ‘factor which affects au promotion of women. 


faculty, te the number and type of committee assignments which | ‘they receive, 
te J 


- In‘ many institutions,” service on committees is a factor igictied in decisions 


ark promotion and tenure. Ofter such service is viewed as an indicator 
that the cae member ie concerned about the problems Sf:the college or 
‘ 


university, as well as’ being a scholar and a teacher, and that the in- 


dividual nighe nae the potential to move into an’ » aduintseration postetotte ss 


* Such, committee service also provides the faculty menbéer with an eppsecuntey 


. to “play campus politics" and to becuase better acquainted with department 


chairmen ‘and administrators. Evidence ‘fcom the Sica 1970" 8 (Robinson, 
_°1973) mugpests that women faculty are not only shiek fewer comittes 
assignments than are men but that those assignments which they a uietat are 
to less poo More’ recent anecdotal reports suggest that | 
faculty women may. now be dealing vith heavy overloads of comnittee assign- 
welts as institutions Fvantivally search for a "token female! ' for every 


committee. , 


 . 


* 


° 


? 

. a 33 Brown (1976) pointg out the importance of helping "women faculty. 
to develop their administrative skills by éxpanding "opportunities for Siege . / £ 
attend professional meet ings, serve on committees’, work on budgets, aeoTH 
| programming, write books, or taka part in bargajhing sessions. Through 
“sacl experiences, women can gain not only skill and kngy edge, but an exposure, 
contacts, and. references necessary for. nobility and survived, / Pe 28 oar . 


6. eee Status of Women sais ‘ e js a 5 


her’ department. This affects = how she is tre * Sy her colleagues 


and her own work performance. 


: Kanter (1975). These women // hen tend to behave in: ways which are reactions 


wt 


. of Hornét 's work. munieete that 


to the stereotypes. Whe fa person is a statistical rarity, efhe. mat spend 


19)< . 


more time establishin a a ae working rélationship. For women ; 


me women, Stoding isaac in the ponent of being the 
of a group, will reaeh by” satin that aipacmenod which . 
ae been 4 ! scribed by eres asteas ol of success." Recent reanalysis 7 


stat ‘women fear in these circumstances g, 


<n 


=! is fear is one reason anf ine’ : groups are 60 “important for ae. 
women (Biaska, 1976). “Greups of’ “een holding. similar postesane, can be partic- 
ularly helpful re dispelling the "fear of success." Groups which give women 


oe “ . » , ei % » 
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a ‘ | ! \\. 
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° 
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.faculty, administrators, graduate students, undergraduates, and trustees: 


an opportunity to meet together from time to time will: help to encourage 


women to make status transitions. ~ bn! 
IV. Faculty Salaries 
ae 


' One study of faculty. salaries (Gordon, Morton, and Braden, 1974) found 


_that women earn approximately .10% less than do comparable men. éne reason 
for this, they found, was that women's salaries peaked earlier than did those 
of men. Centra (1974) reports. relatively siti Sdcuwe Alpkencasie batucsn in 
nie and wdmen in the early postdoctoral ee but larger increases with time. 


| One factor which accounts for these salary differences, on a gross 
level, is the difference in types of institutions where women and men | 
are employed. As” mentioned renter proportionally more von MP raculty are 
in junidr colleges (shin oe celatively lower salaries) and propenea Mudie 
fewer women faculty ave dptuctuetatries (where the highest : salaries are 


found). ~Another elemeng. in the female-male salary differences. is the academic’ 


* Assctpline geererences _ Thus, ‘ve find that fields Tike medicine, vhich|are 


_ Pheavily ate dominated , also have the highest salaries. * 


a 


; ’ 
' Data from the U.S. Office ‘of Education's’ National cénter for ,Edu- 


cational Statistics (1976) show that the average salary for men‘who are .: 
ao 


members of university faculties is $18,946 while women on university 


: faculties ben an average ae a of $14,660. The discrepancy between the 


"* 
remuneration of women and men is much, more pronounced at the upper. ranks 
and less in the untenured positions. These ddta suggest” that the salary a 
differences, in part, may reflect the processes already discussed which 
1 os a : «¢ : 


account for .women's atoMe® promotion in‘academe. 9 


_A study at the University of Illinois (Loeb and Ferber, 1971) found that 


- gex added significantly to the predictability of faculty salary but it did not- 


/ ‘i ‘ 
é P 7 ‘ 


. 4 ~ 
of Bee, ale . : 4 
al 4 / : ‘ 
f ‘ 
. a : po 8 
: / : F 
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s predict rank or speed of. advancement through the ranks. These authors hypothe- 
/ i: 
sized that salary may be related to’ outside offers which are, in turn, influenced 


by the faculty member's visibility outside of the institution. 


‘ a 
Sandler (1973) has described some‘of the myths which may lead to 


academic women being given lower salaries. These include: 
‘ S 7 . ¢ F 


v- p a 


e Married women faculty members don't need a much : 5 
‘money, 80 it's all. right to pay them less. 
-@ Unmarried "women facu ty members don't ital as 
me “puch money, so it's all right eb pay them less. 
‘ @ Academic women earn less than académig, men be- 
‘ cause they aren't as well qualified. | 
KA The studies cited by Sandler to tefute. this last myth indicate that 
an academic woman's sey/ costs her aprronimately $1,000'a year as compared ; 
an equally qualified men. Centra (1974) cites Sick hed, as .of 1973, gsie. 


iJ 


women were earning about 2.5% less than men (after equating the. sexes ‘on relevant 
i “4 i 


background characteristics). oo <4 
wv , < > ig 


Conclusion —_ 

One recent study (Liss, 1975) has ‘suggested that because of their 
ignorance of the facts, concentration in the lowest ranks, acceptance of 
merit myths, and cooptation, women faculty fail to perceive that they are 


the victims of sex discrimination. As a worgaquance these women "are not’ 


able to help well-intentioned administrators to understand ‘the incremental 


decisions that tend to exclude or adber ining against women." Strong 


, : & 
; -social networks anang, women aware of the: aff ionstiye action requirements aa 
for training, upgrading, and promoting underutilized women were -Kecomneanded | 

as one ive: , ~y | a 

| i ne ; “a 
\ -: ‘ ’ “4 7 ; : 
oy, « ar aaa, , 
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We must also take other. actions which, will reduce the ‘role conflict 


w. a : ' a gr ‘ : ; 
for women faculty, provide them with the same kinds_of external’ support : 
: > 


* 


(such as role-models and mentors) .which men have available; ‘and provide 


them with the pame rewards (both in terms of salary and career opportunity) 


as men if we are, indeed, serious in our commitment to improving the status 


of women faculty. =} * le 
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